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to the Queen in the best Disraelian tradition, and she
responded to the treatment, noting that " Mr. Gladstone   m
has brought so much personal violence into the contest,
and used such insolent language that the Queen is quite
shocked and ashamed." But he fought on indomitably,
" waging a daily and hourly battle against Nature with   ***
no sort of personal assurance as  to  my capacity to
sustain it/' and the old hero won.
The mounting tide of Liberals horrified the Queen,
and she poured out her feelings to Lord Lansdowne :
" By an incomprehensible, reckless vote, the result lw
of most unfair and abominable misrepresentations at
the elections, one of the best and most useful Govern-
ments have been defeated. . . . The Queen-Empress
can hardly trust herself to say what she feels and thinks
on the subject. Apart from the pain of parting from
some great personal friends and people whom she can
trust and rely on, the danger to the country, to Europe,
to her vast Empire, which is involved in having all
these great interests entrusted to the shaking hand of
an old, wild, and incomprehensible man of 82|, is very
great! It is a terrible trial, but, thank God, the country
is sound, and it cannot last/'
This was, to say the least, unpromising.
But she resigned herself to send for Mr. Gladstone, a
pointed note informing him that she had accepted Lord   1350
Salisbury's resignation " with much regret " and that
she trusted " Mr. Gladstone and his friends will continue         -
to maintain & promote the honour and welfare of her
great Empire/' He replied with some restraint that such
would be their endeavour, "although he is of course   1353
sensible of the fallibility of his and their judgments, and
can claim for them no other authority than that of
sincere and tried convictions/' The Queen was frankly
hostile, writing to the Prince of Wales about "this   m
iniquitous Government/' The new Prime Minister im-